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Abstract 


Companion dogs are increasingly trained for sports using varying pedagogical ideas 
considering the human-dog interaction. We focused on the human-dog interaction by 
examining the characteristics constructed for dogs within the training methods, and 
on the definitions of ideal dogs as described by the caregivers. The data consisted of 
85 thematic essays written by Finnish dog caregivers actively engaging in dog sports. 
Dog training was analyzed as a junction for the humanizing, animalizing, and instru- 
mentalizing of dogs. Dog-centered and human-centered training categories were 
found. The first category depicts the dog and the human as equal partners enjoying the 
cooperation, and the second category constructs a hierarchical relationship between 
the human and the dog. While the dog-centered approach is prone to humanizing, 
the human-centered approach is inclined toward instrumentalization. The training 
approaches are interpreted as drawing boundaries: dogs are part of human society or 
of nature 
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Introduction 


Dogs as animal companions have a long history in Finnish culture, and they 
are referred to by individual names even in the national epic Kalevala. Indeed, 
hunting and guard dogs have played important roles in the survival of humans 
in the harsh northern environment. Currently, for the population of 5.4 mil- 
lion Finns, there are approximately 0.6 million dogs, equating to one dog in 
every five households (Finnish Kennel Club, 2012). In general, dogs have served 
a multitude of functions in human societies from guarding, hunting, and herd- 
ing to rescuing, assisting in a growing number of duties, and the historically 
prevailing function of serving as a companion (Menache, 1998). 

In this article, we discuss one of the most common functions of dogs in 
the modern society, that is, dogs as partners in different sports. Goal-oriented 
sports are viewed here as an exemplary context for an interspecies interaction 
in which humans and dogs try to learn each other's language and to under- 
stand each other's needs and behavior. In training settings, the dog’s and the 
trainer’s individual characteristics play a central role in defining the quality of 
both the relationship and the interaction. This interaction serves here as a con- 
text in which dogs are defined, in and by the cultural orders, and understood 
as a sign that indicates the social positions of dogs in relation to human orders. 
Our aim is to discuss the positions available for dogs in modern society, and we 
shall approach the question by analyzing the modes of interaction inscribed in 
the applied training methods and the interpretations of the ideal dog. 

The analysis is based on qualitative data consisting of thematic essays 
written by dog trainers who actively engage in a variety of dog sports. By ana- 
lyzing the described training methods and accounts of the dogs’ qualities in 
this context, we seek to unravel and understand the presence of dogs in human 
society. Although this relationship has been formed historically, our starting 
points lie in the transformations of modernity that affect the construction 
of human-animal relationships in general. Modernity has changed the social 
position of dogs as companion animals in complex and contradictory ways. 

Although it is possible to identify universal development phases in the 
relationship between humans and dogs (e.g., Miklési, Kubinyi, Topal, Gacsi, 
Viranyi, & Csanyi, 2003; Topal, Gacsi, Miklosi, Viranyi, Kubinyi, & Csanyi, 2005; 
Pongracz, Vida, Banhegyi, & Mikldsi, 2008; Raevaara, 2011), the role of a local 
context is crucial when defining the social positions possible for these non- 
human animals. For example, the speed and phase of urbanization affect our 
understanding of them and their redefinition. This can be seen in the varying 
discourses where human-dog relationships are justified. For example, Finnish 
legislation seeks on one hand to protect dogs and other animals from abuse by, 
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and negligence of humans, and on the other, to protect humans from animal 
aggression and excrement (Finnish Animal Welfare Act, 1996). 

Finland has seen a rapid urbanization during the last few decades, and 
traces of the traditional position of the dog may still be seen in the strong 
legal constraints placed on canine access to public spaces. For instance, mar- 
ket squares, playgrounds, and beaches are all off-limits for dogs according to 
law, both by default and in practice in Finland, which is remarkably different 
from many Western European countries. Furthermore, dogs are allowed off- 
leash only when on private property or in a fenced dog park, and in rural areas, 
dogs can run off-leash only with the landowners’ consent between August 20 
and February 28, guaranteeing that game animals are free to reproduce undis- 
turbed. The core idea behind these laws and regulations is that dogs are not 
allowed to hunt or in any other way harm wild animals, and that the right to 
hunt is preserved for wild predators and qualified human hunters only. The 
limitations of the actions of the dogs and places reserved for dogs construct 
the place and significance of the dog in the overall nature-culture interface 
in Finland. 

Our analysis focuses first on the human-dog interaction by examining the 
characteristics constructed in dogs in the dog training methods, and second, 
on the definitions of the ideal and actual dogs and their lives as described in the 
dog caregivers’ essays. We identified two distinct categories based on the role 
the dog is given in the training process: a dog-centered training approach and 
a human-centered training approach. In addition, we identified two categories 
for an ideal dog and his or her life: positive and negative animality. We shall 
discuss these categories in relation to the cultural discourses of humanizing, 
animalizing, and/or instrumentalizing with an emphasis on the representa- 
tions of the ideal dog. Our aim is to increase understanding of the significance 
attached to the possible positions for dogs both in nature and culture (see also 
Milbourne, 2003). In order to understand the contradictions and complexities 
surrounding this topic, we attempt to unravel the codes of human-dog interac- 
tion by asking on what terms the social positions of dogs are constructed and 
interpreted. 


Methodological and Theoretical Background 
This study is based on a theoretically grounded textual analysis utilizing a 
hermeneutical framework (Gadamer, 1989), and our emphasis is on under- 


standing the cultural discourses and meanings embedded in the ways dogs are 
trained and defined in the training process. In our research, understanding is 
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connected to the tradition stemming from Husserlian phenomenology (e.g,, 
Entrikin, 1976). Furthermore, we aim to make visible the presumptions that 
influence actions but are difficult to question while the actions are in progress. 

In hermeneutical methodology, individual interpretations build up the 
whole, which in turn provides a framework for new interpretations and 
understanding as means for recognizing unique perceptions about the real- 
ity connected to the studied topics. Moreover, the interpretations are always 
contextually tied to the experiences of the interpreters. We have both cared 
for dogs for over 20 years, and throughout these years we have trained our 
dogs actively for competitive obedience, agility, and tracking trials as well as 
for search and rescue work. Hence, our subjective interpretations are formed 
by our personal experiences of living with dogs and training them together 
with our sociological and human geographical point of views. In this article, 
the importance of knowing the context of the actors’ actions, emphasized by 
Gadamer (2004), refers to multifold preliminary understandings and interpre- 
tations. Altogether hermeneutical methodology does not necessarily provide 
tools for studying unknown worlds, but instead allows us to more deeply com- 
prehend the world in which we define the rationality of our actions. 

However, understanding does not mean accepting the informants’ views or 
actions in a moral or ethical sense, and without empathetic understanding or 
acceptance, we are not able to apprehend why the informants act in a certain 
way. Herein, we concentrate on understanding the state of matters as they are 
constructed, and not on evaluating their factuality or acceptability. 

Methodologically, we see our data as textual material consisting of tacti- 
cal speeches given from certain viewpoints. The informants do not just trans- 
fer information to the researchers, but instead, they build spatial-temporal 
accounts through which they perform for the reader or a wider audience. 
Since our data collection questions were rather free in form, the informants 
were also free to emphasize the subjects that were important to them. Thus, 
the data as a whole reflects more widely the themes and modes of thought that 
are topical in the Finnish dog caregiving culture; the modes of thought con- 
nected to dogs are intertwined with local histories, cultures, and the cultural 
fundamentals of late modernity. 

As Franklin (1999) notes, modernity has an ambivalent relationship with 
animals, especially companion animals. Dogs are animals on the fringe of a 
binary divide between nature and culture, and as Haraway (1989) points out, 
the categories of culture and nature are not neutral merely in describing 
the world but also as a social divide marking both difference and hierarchy. 
In the case of dogs, the hierarchies are embedded in the tensions of anthro- 
pomorphism and anthropocentrism. On one hand, human ideas, emotions, 
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motivations, and beliefs are attributed to dogs, but on the other hand, dogs are 
defined as beings completely different from humans and humanity, with an 
emphasis on their animality and beastly origins, and their alleged inability for 
abstract and moral thinking (Franklin, 1999; Serpell, 2005; Serpell & Paul, 1994; 
Eder, 1996), and, as Irvine (2007) argues, to the “omission of even the possibility 
of animal selves’ (p. 6). 

In the simultaneously valid but contradictive discourses, dogs are human- 
ized, instrumentalized, and animalized beings (Koski, 2006). They are consid- 
ered and treated as beloved friends and family members, as aggressive beasts 
causing urban problems, and as animals with superior skills in an increasing 
number of socially important tasks. Furthermore, in the context of dog train- 
ing and dog sport trials, dogs are both companions in, and instruments for, the 
accomplishment of specific training goals. 

Notwithstanding the contradictive discourses, the core of the dogs’ pres- 
ence in human societies is the human-dog interaction. The ability to under- 
stand one another as well as benefit reciprocally from each other's specific 
skills has been vital in the processes of domestication during the shared his- 
tory of humans and dogs (Budiansky, 1999, pp. 59-60; Raevaara, 2011). The 
inter-species cooperation and interaction are indispensable preconditions 
for structuring the modes of coexistence even, or especially, in the modern 
societies. The fact that the historical functions of dogs (hunting, herding, and 
guarding) have to a great extent been substituted by the roles of “versatile 
companionships” (Staats, Wallace, & Anderson, 2008, p. 289) emphasizes the 
importance of bidirectional interaction and emotional bonding. 

Furthermore, in the context of dog training, general pedagogical ideas and 
norms and practices are applied to dogs. Pedagogy, understood as a conscious 
effort to accomplish changes both individually and socially, is a junction for 
humanizing, animalizing, and instrumentalizing dogs. Therefore, we shall ana- 
lyze the modes of thought connected to dogs in training through the ambiva- 
lences and analogies drawn from anthropomorphism and anthropocentrism, 
and in relation to the Finnish pedagogical cultures. By combining the interpre- 
tations of the dogs’ animality with the pedagogical analysis, we shall further 
discuss the social positions of dogs in their relationship with humans. 


Data 
Our research data consist of 85 thematic essays collected from dog caregivers 


who regularly engage in and train their dogs for a variety of dog sports and dog 
sport trials. The target group was chosen because the popularity of dog sports 
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has rapidly increased in Finland during the past ten years. For example, over 
108,000 people entered different dog sport trials in 2008 alone (Finnish Kennel 
Club, 2012). The most popular sports include agility, obedience, tracking, and 
search and rescue. Although training sessions are most often organized by 
local voluntary clubs, the number of commercial courses and workshops, as 
well as professional training businesses has recently increased sharply. 

The data was collected via dog-related Internet discussion forums from 
August to September 2010. The questionnaire comprised eight thematic topics, 
covering the respondent's history with dogs; training methods; everyday life 
with the dogs, and his or her problems; a description of the ideal dog and the 
ideal life for a dog; acquisition of information about the dogs and dog train- 
ing; special days with the dogs; the death of a dog; and Finnish dog culture in 
general. Most of the respondents wrote lengthy answers, even several pages on 
each theme, but three of them answered with just a few words. 

All the respondents were women, their ages varying from 20 to over 60 years, 
and the largest group was the 20 to 30 years age group. Most of the respon- 
dents had several dogs during their lifetimes, and more than a half had at least 
two dogs at the time of data collection, the biggest pack consisting of eight 
individual canines. The breeds varied from Chihuahuas, Poodles, and Terriers 
to Afghan Hounds and Great Danes. However, the most common breeds 
were those popular in dog sports: Border Collies, Smooth and Rough Collies, 
Australian Shepherds, Retrievers, Rottweilers, German Shepherds, Belgian 
Shepherds, and Doberman Pinschers. The proportionally high representa- 
tion of less typical breeds in dog sport rings, the indigenous Finnish breeds, 
Lapponian Herder and Finnish Lapphund, is explained by the high number 
of respondents from an Internet discussion forum dedicated to these breeds. 
However, the Finnish Lapphund has been among the five most popular breeds 
in Finland for several years. 

The fact that all the respondents were women is coincidental. However, 
women have increasingly occupied the animal professions from veterinarians 
to secondary vocational education aimed at careers in canine care, training, 
and the small canine care businesses in Finland. It is also notable that there is 
no exact data available on the statistical population and gender distribution of 
individuals participating in dog sports since the activities are mostly voluntary 
and unorganized. We do not consider the lack of male respondents a crucial 
issue; although the experiences and interpretations of the world are affected 
by gender, women do not constitute a homogenous or stereotypical group in 
their relationship with dogs and training, or any other issue for that matter, as 
can also be seen in our data. Furthermore, women live with their dogs in simi- 
lar structural preconditions as men. 
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The women in the sample represent an active, conscious, and educated 
group of dog handlers. They have acquired knowledge about dog training and 
canine behavior by reading several books on dog behavior and various training 
methods, for example, by Fennell (2010) and McConnell (2002), as well as by 
recognized Finnish dog trainers, such as Kaimio (2008) and Vilander (Loiri- 
Seppa, 2007). These women also participate actively in dog training courses 
and lectures, and one third of them are qualified dog training class instructors 
or test/trial officers. Most of the respondents take part in organized training 
sessions several times a week, and enter dog sport trials. Furthermore, the style 
of their essays was often somewhat semi-professional. The dogs’ characteristics 
were often described using the terminology of the Finnish Canine Mental Test, 
and many respondents referred to various studies in canine learning theories, 
behavior, and physics. 

Dog training is an exemplary case in defining the possible and actual modes 
of positioning dogs into human social orders. It is most important to note that 
training is an intensified case of interaction. It exposes the trainers’ shared 
understanding and interpretations of dogs’ social and psychological qualities 
and human-dog relationships. In addition, training links dogs to general peda- 
gogical ideas and practices, thus enabling discussions on anthropocentrism, 
anthropomorphism and the humanizing, instrumentalizing, or animalizing of 
dogs, on a concrete level. 


Dog-Centered and Human-Centered Dog Training Approaches 


Dog training is a collection of historically transforming ideas and techniques 
with varying preconditions defining the dog’s role in the human-dog interac- 
tion. During the past three decades, dog training ideologies have multiplied 
and transformed in Finland. Up to the 1970s, training theories were based 
on authoritarian ideas highlighting strong leadership with punishments and 
negative reinforcement as major training techniques (see also Irvine, 2004, 
pp. 58-59). A change took place in the 1980s, just ten years after the shift from 
authoritarian to anti-authoritarian theories in general pedagogy in Finland. 
The new ideas in dog training were mainly inspired by a Swedish dog psy- 
chologist Andreas Hallgren, whose textbook Lyckliga Lydiga Hundar (Happy 
Obedient Dogs, 1974) was translated into Finnish in 1976. Hallgren’s (1976/1981) 
foreword clearly summarizes the change: “[E]arlier the most important thing 
was to maintain discipline despite the dog’s attitude towards it. Nowadays, we 
do not anymore demand military discipline from our dogs, but want to see 
happy, obedient dogs” (p. 7). Hallgren emphasized that the individual qualities 
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of each dog must be taken into account. He opposed methods based on pun- 
ishing the dog for unwanted behavior or failing in performance. A dog should 
not obey or do something just to receive a reward. A dog should obey willingly. 

It could be said that Hallgren’s ideas formed the basis for the dog-centered 
training discourse in Finland. This change also led to clashes that were still 
remembered by some of the elderly respondents when they described the 
transformation of dog training culture. One of the respondents states: “In 
the beginning of [19]80’s, I was quite badly traumatized by dog training, 
because [of the] harsh methods used back then. My dog fled from the training 
grounds and ran back home, and I often cried after the training sessions.’ The 
former “hard hand,” as described by one of the respondents, has turned into a 
training approach that emphasizes the idea that the dog has an active role in 
the learning process on account of his or her individual characteristics. 

In the data, the emphasis on the dog’s individual qualities, contentment, 
and positive training atmosphere are self-evidently considered to be “soft” 
methods that use positive reinforcement with food treats, toys, verbal praise, 
and play (see for example Reid, 1996). This constitutes the present common 
sense approach to human-dog interaction in Finland with the process itself, 
and not only the results, being at the core. In the dog-centered discourse, dogs 
are not considered just as animals or as representatives of their breeds, but as 
individuals with unique personality traits (Sanders, 1999, pp. 18-20; also Jones 
& Gosling, 2005; Ley, Bennett, & Coleman, 2008). Thus, the approach consid- 
ers the trainer’s own psychological abilities as central in understanding the 
mental structures of the individual dog and in recognizing the dog’s individual 
needs and motivation: 


The training methods are different with different dogs. What suits one 
dog, does not always suit the other. You must be able to read your own 
dog and to change the training methods if necessary. 


We try to pay attention to the activities that bring pleasure to each dog, 
and [we try to] motivate the dogs to learn through these activities (the 
Poodle with toys and balls, the Tibetan spaniel with verbal praise, and the 
Dachshund with treats). 


The aim of the dog-centered approach is to gain a motivated dog whose state 
of mind equals that of the trainer. The ability to “read” the dog, to “display an 
ability to understand how their dogs thought and responded to various situ- 
ations,” as Sanders (2006, p. 156) describes the term in the context of patrol 
dog training, is crucial. The principle is to cultivate bi-directional inter-species 
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communication in a rationally and emotionally active partnership. In this 
context, dogs are considered as subjects with their own will, which they can 
manifest themselves. Discursively, the techniques form modes of thought and 
action in classifying the dog into the human pedagogical orders that empha- 
size interaction, bi-directionally mutual understanding, and bonding. This 
mode coincides with the general Finnish pedagogical ideals: democracy, equal- 
ity, and individuality, emphasizing initiative, co-operation, and social activity 
(Finland Ministry of Education, 2004, p. 18). 

However, when dog training is goal-oriented, the dog’s will becomes a cru- 
cial question. Although contentment, bi-directional interaction, and the dog’s 
individuality are highlighted, in the end, the dog’s will is suppressed to that of 
the trainer. The norms of performance are not set in bi-directional communi- 
cation, and as far as can be deducted, dogs do not share their trainer’s need to 
advance efficiently, to be goal-oriented, and to enter trials. Thus, dog trainers 
are faced with the dilemma of motivating and sanctioning, suppressing and 
empowering: 


My aim is to train my dogs with ‘good’. As reprimands, I use mostly my 
voice and body language, which means that when the dog does some- 
thing wrong it has to experience disgrace. Sometimes the punishment is 
simply that there is no treat. Other times, I use physical reprimands (such 
as a jerk on the leash or hands-on force), but I never hurt the dog —My 
intention is to build up the dog and show it in every way that it is the 
best dog in the world when doing the right thing, and then the dog is in 
my favor. 


The dog-centered training approach that uses both positive reinforcement and 
reprimands offers the dog an active role by asking what he or she desires the 
most (treats, play, or praise), and by encouraging the dog to actively display the 
right behaviors in order to gain rewards. The dog as an active partner is given a 
morally positive agency with contextual knowledge of right and wrong, and with 
the ability and desire to adjust his or her actions to choose the consequences: 


It is wonderful to see how much fun my dog has trying to figure out what 
on earth mummy wants now. And after realizing what it is, the dog then 
begins to offer the behavior independently. 


The normative regulation, “building up the dog,’ points to a one-directional 


power relationship and conditional partnership on the dog’s part. The dog- 
centered training methods weave between reinforcing the dog’s personal traits 
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and suppressing them to the trainer’s will. It must be noted, however, that the 
dog-centered training approach is not a totality or one school but covers a wide 
variety of techniques that stress different details differently. 

The dog-centered training discourse was hegemonic but not comprehensive 
in the data. Even though the authoritarian training methods have become less 
popular in Finland during the past two decades, the view has recently resur- 
faced through the popularity of Tv shows of the “dog whisperer,’ Cesar Millan. 
The basis of the human-centered training approach lies in human author- 
ity and hierarchical ranks as the form of interaction, and the divide between 
the two approaches can be reduced to the question of whether there are two 
individuals acting in cooperation or a pack with a strong leader performing a 
given task: 


I do give my dogs treats, but I want my dogs to become my partners who 
want to be with me and not [to be there] just for the treats ... they have to 
obey me just because I say so. We are a team, in which I definitely decide 
where we go and what we do. 


I train my dogs with proper proportions of ‘stick and carrot’. New things 
have to be taught with good, of course, but thereafter I give demands, 
whether the dog likes them or not.—My methods have changed over the 
years. I do not try with good very long anymore. If the dog knows what it 
should do, it does it, and persuasion ends shortly nowadays. 


Due to the unpopularity of authoritarian methods, and the fact that abuse and 
use of undue force in animal training, for example in a form of a prong or pinch 
collar, is prohibited by the Finnish Animal Welfare Decree (Finnish Animal 
Welfare Decree, 1996), human-centered training approaches are not justified 
by cultural common sense as are the dog-centered methods. Instead, they are 
validated by referring to international professional dog training ethos, and the 
“strict European” training methods. A German dog trainer, Bart Bellon, was one 
of the given examples. His methods are clearly different from the dog-centered 
training approach as can be seen in the following quote from an interview 
by Ellis Michaels (2011), where Bellon is asked about using food treats in dog 
training: 


No, never. I hate the use of food. I want the dog working for me, with me, 
not for food. The ball or tug can be useful for motivation, but not too 
much. If you use it too much the dog is working only for the ball and your 
relationship suffers. Dogs also don’t learn well when they are very high 
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in drive. I want the dog to submit to my will during the teaching process, 
and then I can build him back up with motivation. 


The human-dog interaction in the human-centered approach suggests that 
the dog lacks both subjectivity and agency. The formation, building up the 
dog, is used in both discourses, but in different contexts. In both cases, the 
performance of the dog is a creation resulting from the trainer’s actions, but 
the approaches differ in relation to the degree of the assumed submission. 
In the human-centered discourse, with an emphasis on the human leadership, 
the dog is strictly tied to the master’s will as a subordinately cooperating being, 
with a value in the quality of performance, whereas in the dog-centered dis- 
course, the dog’s individual desires are interpreted and taken into account. 

However, when describing everyday life with their dogs, even those who 
claim to use only dog-centered, positive methods in training highlight the 
importance of leadership. Here the leadership is based on trust on the dog’s 
part, and consistency on the caregiver’s part, for the sake of the dog’s own well- 
being and contentment. Irvine (2007) analyzes the transformed approaches 
by describing the historical approach as one that represents “the view that 
animals are simply bundles of instincts,” and stating that in the latter “they 
[animals] possess a level of consciousness that makes them similar to humans 
in many ways’ (pp. 60-61). 

It is plausible to claim that in the dog-centered discourse, dogs are more 
humanized than animalized, whereas in the human-centered training dis- 
course, they are more likely to be instrumentalized than humanized. The pop- 
ularity of positive training methods is partly explained by culturally prevailing 
general pedagogical ideas strengthened by the scientific validity based on the 
latest studies on dog behavior and learning. As is the case of child rearing, the 
society of expertise could also be recognized in the dog training world (see 
Miller & Rose, 2008), in which individuals seek support for their actions from 
known authorities. 


The Ideal Dog 


In the two training approaches analyzed, the dog is positioned in the internal 
complexities of the modernity; the unresolved questions of individualization 
and empowerment in relation to the forms of authority and control. The posi- 
tioning becomes even more complex and problematic when the respondents 
define their dogs and their relationships with them outside of the goal-oriented 
training, as versatile companions. The rationale of training is dissolved into 
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emotionality, emphasizing in particular the dog’s positive feelings, especially 
happiness. Even though it is not explained in the data how these feelings are 
interpreted (see Bekoff 2007, pp. 128-131), the experience is widely shared: 


The dog is such a wonderful, and INTELLIGENT and APT animal. It is 
so wonderful to see my own dog being happy, being able to fool around 
with me! I do not train my dogs for competitions even though I take them 
to trials sometimes. I train them because we have so much fun together. 


The best thing in dog training is reaching a perfect mutual understand- 
ing, seeing how the dog enjoys co-operating with me. 


The interest the dog pays in me is rewarding, as well as how quickly the 
dog learns and [the fact] that all this is more fun than anything else. 


“Perfect mutual understanding,” as described above, seems to refer to what 
Sanders (2003) describes as “an expanded view of mind that, like personhood, 
we can best understand as arising out of social interaction” (p. 407), simultane- 
ously signifying an ideal that is hardly ever realized in human relationships. 
Furthermore, it is a statement calling for certain characteristics to be ascribed 
to the canine as a training and trial companion. The respondents describe the 
ideal qualities of their companions, which are both connected to the train- 
ability of the dog, and to their own personalities and preferences. When the 
respondents were asked to define their ideal dog in their own words, every 
respondent mentioned at least three of the following characteristics: coop- 
erativeness, eagerness for action, willingness to please the handler, loyalty, 
activeness, independence, bonding with the pack, playfulness, high spirited- 
ness, self-assurance, viability, balanced nervous system, sociability with people 
and other dogs, adaptability and flexibility, ability to calm down when not in 
action, and high “working morale.’ For example: 


If my dog was a little less ‘soft’, it would be the ideal dog for me: inde- 
pendent, self-willed, courageous, loyal, kind, submissive (to treatment), 
eager, calm, wise, a real soul mate. 


The unanimity of the characterization refers to a general cultural code (see 
also King et al., 2009). It was even stronger in describing the most unwanted 
characteristics; every respondent mentioned aggressiveness and fearfulness as 
the most negative qualities in a dog. Even though all the respondents found 
some faults in their own dogs compared to their ideal dog and their own 
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personality traits, the characterizations enhance the complexity of the terms 
that dogs are interpreted in. On one hand, the ideals reflect the characteristics 
of an ideal human being in modern society. For example, Ozga and Lingard 
(2007, p. 70) summarize the ideals attached to lifelong learning and success in 
the competitive labor market: creative, productive, sociable, flexible, stress tol- 
erant, co-operative, emotionally controlled, and committed to working hard. 
On the other hand, the ideals include dog-specific traits such as “willingness to 
please” and semi-biological terms like “balanced nervous system.” 

Within the cultural constraints of anthropocentrism, as human conduct 
over animals is blended in the ideals, dogs are embraced when they are consid- 
ered to have characteristics that proximate those of an ideal human being, and 
which therefore give a sense of mutual understanding, of “giving and receiving 
love and pleasure” (Hart, 1995, p. 8). The respondents also accepted those dogs 
who failed to perform as expected as “just” family members and companions, 
thus giving up the goal-oriented training plans. Only two of the respondents 
admitted that in the case that a dog lacked the qualities needed to perform in 
the sport the handler wanted to compete in, “the dog would not live with me 
any longer.’ 

The analysis of the ideal characteristics of the (trial) dog shows that a dog 
is not defined in the social context just by the cultural codes of humanizing 
or instrumentalizing them as analyzed in the training approaches, but also by 
emotional bonding, and is accepted as a member in the society with idealized 
human preconditions. However, the dog caregivers do have to acknowledge 
the fact that dogs are nonhuman animals with nonhuman behavioral traits. 
The non-humanity of the dog constitutes a point that cannot be ignored; even 
as idealized companions in mutual understanding, dogs are not human. 


The Animality 


The analysis of the training approaches was based on one-to-one communi- 
cation and interaction between the dog and his or her handler. In this context, 
the dogs were classified into human social orders. They were mostly considered 
individual and equal companions with a limited agency who were humanized 
and/or instrumentalized. There was, however, an additional position for the 
definition of dogs: their animality. Animality was given as an explanation for 
the human-dog interaction in two contexts: as a negative manifestation of 


ru 


canine aggression and as positive expression of the dogs’ “natural” canine life. 
In general, notwithstanding the commitment to either a dog-centered or 


human-centered training approach, dogs were clearly defined as animals by 
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highlighting “dogs are dogs” with specific canine characteristics. They should 
not be “pampered” or otherwise treated like “babies.” The distinction between 
dogs and children was drawn strictly when it came to dogs outside of the train- 
ing context. Even the dog-centered training and positioning of the dog as an 
equal companion were transformed to more hierarchical relationships that 
highlighted the human leadership. 

Negative animality was interpreted from the data from two contexts: dogs 
encountering each other in public and canine aggression toward each other 
and humans. In particular, encounters with other dogs seem to bring about 
the interpretations of the dogs’ animal nature: in the public spaces, dogs are 
often described in the data as creatures that growl, brawl, and lunge at one 
another. In Finnish canine culture, it is a rule of thumb that dogs should not 
make contact with each other especially when walking in public on the leash. 
This is mainly based on Kaimio’s (2008) popular view that it is the task of the 
human to protect the dog from his or her kind, hence displaying control over 
the circumstances, and subsequently leadership. In the context of dogs being 
predominantly equal companions in dog sports and constantly involved in 
educational efforts, their “misbehavior” must be explained: 


My elder dog’s problem was on-leash aggression and she [still] does not 
particularly like other bitches and is aggressive towards them. Growling, 
barking, and lunging were controlled by punishing the dog for wrong 
behavior and rewarding the dog for the right one, even though it took 
a quite long time (4 years). I haven't done anything about my dog not 
tolerating other bitches; it is natural that the same gender dogs do not 
tolerate each other. 


The explanation aims to naturalize and normalize aggression, even though it 
is also understood as a sign of the trainer’s failure. Aggression connected to 
the individual dog’s poor genetic inheritance, described for example as “faint- 
heartedness,” is also naturalized. Either way, dog-to-dog aggression is seen as a 
sign of the dog’s animality and consequently positions the dog outside of the 
human order, into a specific “natural” animal order. Canine aggression toward 
humans, however, is a contrary case. A dog attacking a caregiver or other peo- 
ple is not included in any order. Open aggression transforms the beloved com- 
panion into an unwanted beast: 


My former dog became aggressive towards people at the age of 18 months, 


after reaching sexual maturity. The dog’s instincts skyrocketed immedi- 
ately when a stranger or another dog was nearby, and thereafter the dog 
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bit me. Obviously, the dog had something seriously wrong with his ner- 
vous system, because it was not able to calm down for a one second. 


Aggression toward humans fundamentally breaks the bond between the 
human and the dog. Although positive interaction, mutual joy, and compan- 
ionship are emphasized in competition-oriented dog training, the dog’s aggres- 
sive behavior dissolves the dog-centered training logic. An aggressive dog is 
seen as a creature who can be legitimately treated in a violent manner in order 
to make him or her conform to cultural norms. 


The bitch was aggressive towards strangers at the age of 3 to 4 years. She 
snapped if a stranger tried to pet her. This aggression towards strangers 
was removed by ‘taking the air away’ from the dog. In other words, by 
making the situation very unpleasant for the dog after she had snapped 
at the guest. The problem was solved by this. 


The conception of negative animal nature in a form of aggression is present 
most fatally when dogs fight with each other. There was one description in the 
data about an incident where two of the respondent’s big dogs killed her small, 
very fearful dog in a sudden and merciless attack: 


The death of that particular dog meant to me the final understanding 
of the fact that animals are animals and they have their own rules. Still 
sometimes, on sleepless nights, I hear the screaming of my little furry one 
when being practically torn into pieces. I guess one never forgets a thing 
like that. 


Even though dogs are considered to be animals and animals “have their own 
rules,’ violence and blood are symbols of destruction in human societies. 
Indeed, acts of violence are strictly controlled in every human culture. As a 
comparison to general education, the legislation in Finland rules out all physi- 
cal punishments of children, even pulling the child’s hair. At this point, dogs 
are placed outside of their humanized positions. Thus, the potential for aggres- 
sion in a companion dog marks a rupture in the humanized position that dogs 
are given in the dog-centered training discourse. 

The idea that there is a wild predator inside every domesticated dog consti- 
tutes an excluding border that marks dogs as presences and representations 
of negative animality, which transposes them to the orders of animality. In 
addition, humans acting in rage or madly are culturally considered as having 
stooped to animality. Foucault (2004) argues regarding the representation of 
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animality that “madness in its ultimate form is man in immediate relation to 
his animality, without other reference, without any resource” (p. 69). Animality 
is an excluding order. 

In the data, dogs are also positioned in a code of positive animality. This 
code is created by merging human and animal orders by placing the dog into 
the (romanticized) nature with rights of his or her own. A good life for a dog is 
repeatedly described as a life constructing a balance between the “unnatural” 
urban life and training, and the dog’s “natural” life including “dog-like” activi- 
ties such as running freely, digging, guarding the environment, and playing 
with canine friends. The trainers, in comprehensively building the dogs up for 
good performances, also seek to construct contexts where the dogs are able to 
act like dogs, with the aim of giving them a vacation from the training, as well 
as from the on-leash life. For example: 


I think it is most important thing is that the dog can... play also off-leash 
and that the dog thus can live a dog’s life and take part in normal life as 
a family member. 


I wish I had more time for my dogs, and maybe a yard where they could 
spend some time every day. On the other hand, they do get varying exer- 
cise, and get to run off-leash in a forest a few times a week, and on holi- 
days [we go] to an island, where they can romp free. 


In positioning the dogs in the social orders, positive animality means “giving 
leash” in a benign form: the permission for the dog to “be just a dog.” Contrary 
to the negative animality, it does not rupture the human-dog interaction but 
strengthens it. However, even when running or playing off-leash, it is cap- 
tured in the spirit of the forbidding law that the dogs are always under con- 
trol. They do not hunt rabbits or deer on their own; they do not destroy birds’ 
nests or harm the natural course of nature in any other ways. The respondents 
emphasize that it is as if their dogs are invisibly leashed and thus can be called 
back at any moment. The “dog-like’” life offered to canines as a positive order 
of animality resembles a simulation of the alleged “natural” life that dogs can 
experience. 


Conclusion 
The social positions of dogs are related to the human orders in both con- 


tradictive and contextual ways. One base for this complexity lies in the 
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contradictions, not only the complexities of anthropocentrism and anthropo- 
morphism, but also the cultural contradictions of modernity itself: instrumen- 
tal rationality versus humanism, free will versus submission and compulsion, 
and human aggression versus compassion and solidarity. Dogs are placed into 
these ambivalences in the processes of cooperation, interaction, and obedi- 
ence. Simultaneously, they signify animality as aggression that is repressed in 
humanity. 

The contradictive orders are especially present in dog training, since the 
ambivalences are the most problematic in education in general as questions 
of authority and democracy in the learning processes. Thus, the similarities 
between the Finnish national core curriculum and the dog-centered training 
methods are striking. The historical transition from the human-centered train- 
ing approach toward the dog-centered training approach parallels the cultural 
code in general pedagogy. In our data, even the most popular slogan of child 
rearing at the moment, that children need both “boundaries and love” was 
mentioned by more than twenty respondents. Based on the similarities and 
the simultaneous changes, it can be claimed that in dog training, dogs are, if 
not humanized, at least taken into the codes of human pedagogical cultures. 

The terms on which dogs are positioned into or outside of the human orders 
do not seem to be constructed mainly by the culture-nature divide. In fact, 
our data suggest that dogs are neither positioned within the human social 
orders nor left outside of them. This can also be seen in Finnish legislation 
where both wildlife and humans are sheltered from dogs, but where dogs are 
protected only from human abuse. More important, however, is that dogs are 
allowed to share the human orders in the training context by being allowed 
limited agency and will of their own that is respected. 

The dog-centered training approach is an interpretation of the dog and 
the human as a team in which both are active agents with their own personal 
characteristics and needs to be communicated in cooperation. The human- 
centered approach is based on a hierarchical relationship, with the human 
having the power to define both all the qualities and the position of the dog. 
While the dog-centered approach is prone to humanizing the dog, the human- 
centered approach is inclined toward instrumentalization. However, there are 
also similarities in both codes, as the depictions of the ideal dog show remark- 
able similarities to those of the ideal human. 

In addition, dogs are placed on the fringe of nature and culture by the pro- 
cess of animalizing. In negatively defined animality, dogs are seen predomi- 
nantly as a problem due to their open aggressiveness, which is portrayed 
mostly in narrations of situations in which dogs have demonstrated sudden, 
unexpected aggressive behavior towards other dogs or more crucially, toward 
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humans. The manifestation of canine aggression dissolves both the positive 
emotional bonding and feeling of mutual understanding and bi-directional 
communication, which is constructed as a crucial precondition for successful 
training. 

Aggression justifies the suppression of the dog to almost total human domi- 
nation that is achieved by physical force. The dogs manifesting their animal- 
ity in the form of aggression are immediately positioned in the ambivalent 
human-animal relationship to the otherness of nature itself. However, the 
animality of a dog’s positive, “natural” existence is encouraged; he or she is 
empowered and organized so as to perform a “dog-like’” life in controlled cir- 
cumstances. In both cases, the justification lies in the following tautology: dogs 
are dogs, and they are to be treated as such. 

Arluke and Sanders (1996, p. 188) note that the different conceptions of dogs 
can be easily shifted. In our data, dogs are simultaneously humanized, instru- 
mentalized, and animalized, both negatively and positively. When humanized, 
the dog is embraced in mutual understanding and as a loyal companion. When 
instrumentalized, the dog is expected to fulfill specific training goals, and when 
negatively animalized, the companionship is broken, aggression becomes an 
extension of the dog’s animalistic qualities, and the dog is to be returned to the 
human order even by forceful training. When positively animalized, the dog is 
to be returned from the cultural(ized) context back to the natural context— 
the simulation of nature. Thus, the social place for the dog is on the fringe, that 
is, three of his or her paws are inside the Finnish society while one seems to 
remain outside. 
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